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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Darwin and Hegel. With other philosophical studies. By 
D. G. Ritchie, London, Swan Sonnenschein, 1893. — pp. xv, 
285. 

This volume consists of nine essays which have appeared during 
the past few years in various technical journals, and, though they do 
not, strictly speaking, form a book, Mr. Ritchie's readers will be 
readily led to accept his apology for not "inflicting a big treatise" 
on them by the charm and interest of his present contribution to 
their entertainment and instruction. But, though these essays were 
well worth collecting, we would warn Mr. Ritchie that they will not 
do duty for a systematic and constructive exposition of his views, 
and that his readers will be disappointed if he does not give them 
something more complete — which need not necessarily take the 
form of a " big treatise " in the case of an author who understands 
so well how to cut short disputation with epigram. It is in the 
interest of such a forthcoming work, and not in any sense by way of 
detracting from the value of the present volume, that we would offer 
any criticisms we may have occasion to make. 

The ground covered by these essays is that occupied by the 
studies in speculative and political philosophy pursued in the Oxford 
school of Literae Humaniores, and, alike in form and matter, they give 
an excellent idea of the educational value and character of that 
school. In number the political essays on Economic Law, Locke's 
Theory of Property, the History of the Social Contract, the Concep- 
tion of Sovereignty and the Rights of Minorities, just exceed the 
philosophical, but the superior importance of the latter is indicated 
by the title of the volume, which strikes the key-note of Mr. 
Ritchie's position. Mr. Ritchie is the spokesman of that not incon- 
siderable band of English Hegelians (mos'tly Oxonians), who, seeking 
to bring metaphysics into relation with modern scientific ideas, have, 
somewhat paradoxically at first sight, chosen the two extremes of 
Hegelianism and the narrowest, most self-righteous and unphilo- 
sophical of biological sects, that of the ultra-Darwinians or Weis- 
mannites. Needless to say that the humor of so ill-assorted a 
combination asserts itself when the philosopher encouragingly 
defends the infantile metaphysics of the biologist, or gravely asks 
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whether Heredity and Variation are not particular forms of the 
categories of Identity and Difference, and the destruction of the 
unfit the negation that leads to the higher synthesis ! And the 
reason of it all seems to have been partly a sort of intellectual 
delight in proving the surprising adaptability of Hegelianism to the 
most rigorously specialistic ' science,' which leads Mr. Ritchie, e. g., 
to boast that his idealism is quite compatible with " that material- 
istic monism " which he believes " to be nowadays the working 
hypothesis of every scientific explorer in every department," and 
partly the possession of common enemies. The Darwin-Hegelian 
alliance is directed, on the one side, against realist and monadist 
tendencies in metaphysics, which, just because they stand closer to 
modern science, are indisposed so lightly to sacrifice to scientific 
specialism the moral and religious ideals of mankind, and, on the other, 
against the Evolutionism of Herbert Spencer and his friends, who, 
whatever their philosophic shortcomings, are at least prepared to take 
a comprehensive view of the scientific data. The present review er 
well remembers with what glee Weismann's theories were hailed, on 
their first appearance, in certain academic circles in Oxford, as 
affording a prospect of "dishing Spencer." For it must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Spencer has never been regarded with favor in the 
English universities, both as being the philosopher of the vulgar and 
as being too closely affiliated to the ' English school,' upon whom so 
merciless a war was waged by the earlier English students of German 
philosophy. 

For these reasons a biological controversy concerning obscure 
questions of race-propagation, on which there was very little evidence 
on either side, has been prematurely dragged into the philosophical 
arena, with its importance greatly exaggerated, 1 in order to serve as 

1 The practical difference between ' Lamarckism ' and ' Weismannism ' in their 
ethical, psychological, and social applications, is very small, and with a -very little 
re-wording, views substantially equivalent to Mr. Spencer's or still worse, may be 
quite well maintained on the latter hypothesis. Thus in psychology we shall say 
that instead of being reflexions generated (or elicited) by the external environment 
in (or from) the human intellect, the a priori characteristics of the mind were 
originally an 'accidental variation,' which happened to prevail, not because it was 
necessarily truer and corresponded more closely to the real nature of the environ- 
ment (of which Lamarckism would give us some assurance), but because the 
organisms displaying it happened to survive, for this or other reasons, to the exclu- 
sion of any others whose mental development would have proceeded in totally 
different directions. So that, instead of the modicum of harmony and connection 
with the cosmic process which the old theory conceded to the psychological 
constitution of man, the new, in its exclusive adherence to heredity, compels us 
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a weapon in certain sociological and psychological disputes. But for 
this, one can imagine the severity of Mr. Ritchie's comments on the 
philosophic absurdity of Weismann's metaphysical assumptions, which 
divide an organism, e.g., into two parts (the somatic and germ cells) 
and suppose that no interaction takes place between them. 

As it is, we have Mr. Ritchie's essay on Darwin and Hegel, and 
it is more ingenious than convincing. After conceding that Hegel 
was more in sympathy with the idea of Emanation (from higher to 
lower) than of Evolution (from lower to higher), that his Dialectic 
" must be read backwards," i. e., is a thought-process and not a time- 
process, and represents the criticism of categories which have pre- 
viously been abstracted from phenomena, after quoting his remark 
that "the Time-difference has no interest whatever for thought," 
Mr. Ritchie asserts he has an inherent affinity for Natural Selection. 
Natural Selection is the really new and epoch-making element in 
modern evolutionism ; and its factors, Heredity, Variation, and the 
Struggle for Existence, are the Hegelian Identity, Difference, and 
the Self-Negation of the categories. Hegel's conception of the con- 
tingency and weakness of nature corresponds to the biological 
postulate of an indefinite variability. Natural selection supplies 
what Hegel desiderated and what a chronicle of the development of 
the simple into the complex does not give, viz., an answer to the 
question — Why? Things have become what they have become, 
because such and such modes of conduct have been of utility to the 
species. Hence " Darwin restores final causes to their proper place 
in science, in the Aristotelian, not in the Bridgewater Treatise 
sense " Moreover, in their ethical inferences Hegelianism and 
Natural Selection agree, as against utilitarianism, in emphasizing the 
priority of the social good to the individual happiness, as in their 
tendency to obliterate the distinction between 'ought' and 'is,' 
although Hegel was rash in assuming the finality of the Prussian 
State of 1820. Lastly, Hegelianism offers a reconciliation of the 
most materialistic science with the most mystical theology. All it 
insists on in addition to science, is that " after we have had as 
complete a history as can be of how things have come to be, we are 

to regard it as far less reliable and more intractable, and puts our loftiest ' intui- 
tions ' upon a level with museum 'freaks.' Similarly in ethics we shall have to 
give up the idea that virtue is teachable, and in sociology that the offspring of the 
unfit can ever be worth preserving, and only arrive at rather gloomier and harsher 
views of Evolution by emphasizing the paramount importance of Heredity and 
Natural Selection. But why should this be a matter of rejoicing to a philosophy 
which boasts its faith in the rationality of the world-process ? 
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justified in seeing in the past evolution the gradual unrolling of the 
meaning that we only fully understand at the end of the process." 

It will be seen from this sketch of Mr. Ritchie's argument that it 
is lacking neither in subtlety nor in attractiveness ; yet we believe 
that its whole scheme is based on a series of delusions. It is not 
true either that Natural Selection is the most distinctive part of 
Evolution, or that it answers the Why ? of things, or that it restores 
the use of final causes, or that, merely as a scientific fact without 
metaphysical inferences, it leads to any sort of ethics. And, on the 
other hand, it is not true that Hegelianism has any particular affini- 
ties with Darwinism, while it is true, as Mr. Ritchie feels, that it 
conflicts utterly with that wider and more comprehensive Evolution- 
ism, which has used Darwinism as its modern starting point and 
battering-ram, but which historically has been, and logically would 
be, just as tenable if Natural Selection had never been discovered 
to be a chief factor in the development of species. 

Let us consider these points in detail. Was it, as a matter of fact, 
by the discovery of natural selection that Darwin revolutionized 
biology ? No, it was by his proof that natural selection resulted in 
the mutability of species. That there was a struggle for existence, 
which presided over the generation of all things was not Darwin's 
discovery. It was an idea grasped with unsurpassed vividness by 
Heraclitus 2,400 years ago, and applied to sociology by Malthus 
long before Darwin used it in biology. What Darwin did show was 
that the ' War which is the father of all things ' led to the modifica- 
tion of species. But even that would not have been so fruitful a 
discovery, but for the direction which experience showed this modi- 
fication of species had taken. As a matter of fact, the modification 
was not indeterminate, along varying and incommensurable lines, but 
determinable and in defininite and approximately unswerving direc- 
tions, so that there resulted, not a chaos of unrelated organisms, 
resembling one another only in their capacity to survive, but a 
hierarchy of beings capable of being grouped historically and mor- 
phologically in regular gradations under common principles. But 
did natural selection tell us that would be the case ? Assuredly 
not, and, as no one knows better than Mr. Ritchie, natural selec- 
tion by itself leads to nothing and explains nothing. For has he not 
told us, and confirmed it with the high authority of Professor Huxley 
(Darwinism and Politics, p. 15) that the survival of the fittest by 
itself is the merest tautology, merely equivalent to saying that 
nothing succeeds like success, and that the survivors are ex post 
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facto deemed the fittest, while it contains no hint as to what qualities 
constitute fitness ? Did he not say that " we cannot be sure that 
Evolution will always lead to what we should regard as the greatest 
perfection of any species ? " Why, then, does he now talk in Aris- 
totelian language of the Good which each species pursues ? To 
Aristotle surely, as to every real teleology, the Good of a species 
is not something different from its perfection, nor something to be 
attained by the shameful degeneracy of a sheep-tick. It is not, then, 
the mere existence of natural selection that justifies Mr. Ritchie's 
language. Natural selection is a mere command to fight, and con- 
tains no prophecy as to the issue of the combat. It might equally 
prevail in a world in which there were only protozoa, and in which 
there was no progress. It might equally prevail in a world in which 
all victory was an illusion, and today's victors the victims of to- 
morrow's banquet, in which justice and kindness were favorable to 
survival at one period and unfavorable at another, which in a word 
constantly underwent catastrophic overturns of the maxims of 
physical and moral well-being. 1 If, then, we were living in a world 
so constituted, to what speculative opinion could natural selection 
give support except to the blankest pessimism ? And, indeed, is 
there not more than enough to support a pessimistic interpretation 
of the facts, as it is, in the rigidly ' scientific ' view of natural selec- 
tion ? As much at least would seem to be admitted by Professor 
Huxley in his recent Romanes lecture, and by Mr. Ritchie himself 
on other occasions (e.g., p. 23). 

If, then, we are to get any comfort out of Evolution, it must be 
because there is more in it than natural selection, and it is that 
overplus which is of real philosophic importance. The important 
thing is not that natural selection is the (or a) means of Evolution, 
but that there is an evolution, a real progress, a real process in time, 
about the direction and meaning of which we can discover much 
by the historical method, and which so turns out to be something 
more than a struggle leading anywhere or nowhere. It is this some- 
thing more which has made evolution so fruitful a principle even 
in biology, which has enabled it to be successfully extended to 
sciences like physics and chemistry, and which will ultimately justify 
the teleology, which is only incipient in natural selection pure and 
simple, when our research detects not only the origin of things in 
history, nor the means by which they have risen, but also the end 

1 Mr. Alexander, indeed, in Moral Order and Progress, seems, quite consistently, 
to draw some such inferences from the struggle for existence among moral ideals. 
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to which the whole proceeds. But no philosophy that works with 
natural selection alone, and abstracts from its actual historical work- 
ing, can rise to the conception of a definite tendency in things, still 
less to that of a real end established by that tendency. 

Nor, again, is Hegelianism a philosophy that can utilize Evolu- 
tionism in any shape or form. For if there is any universally 
admitted presupposition of modern Evolutionism, it is the reality of 
the time-process, which is assumed in every use of an historical method. 
But Hegel, as Mr. Ritchie confesses, holds that the time-difference 
has no interest for thought. I.e., Evolutionism, if it means anything, 
asserts the reality of time, which is just what Hegelianism cannot 
and will not concede. Not only is Hegel's Evolution not a time- 
process, but it leaves no room for such a process, except as a psycho- 
logical illusion in 'finite' minds. When, therefore, Mr. Ritchie 
implies a temporal interpretation by speaking of a ' meaning which 
we can understand only at the end of the process,' it is imperative 
that he should explain how his language is consistent with the 
Hegelian belief in the eternal completion of the Divine Thought. 
Upon Hegelian principles it would seem that the time-process must 
represent either the Becoming of God, so that God is as yet imper- 
fect, or, if the Deity exists eternally, be illusory altogether. 

It would be interesting to consider another of Mr. Ritchie's asser- 
tions, namely, that Hegelianism can safely disclaim finality without 
ruin to the Dialectical Method, but it will suffice to have drawn 
attention to the crucial question which modern Hegelians have to 
answer, and to proceed to the subjects of the other essays in so far 
as they have not already been discussed. That on Origin and 
Validity protests with much vigor and reason against the modern 
tendency to neglect the actual worth of a thing for the study of its past, 
and has many remarks both witty and wise concerning the persons 
who think they can dispense with metaphysics. It also contains an 
excellent statement of what is meant by the a priori element in 
knowledge, which, however, admits (p. 36) that Kant's choice of 
the word was most unfortunate, and that he often lapsed into psy- 
chology (p. 21, 9) admissions that should go far to excuse the 
misunderstandings of the English school. The defect of this essay 
seems to lie in its failure to give an estimate of the real value of 
the popular prejudice in favor of the historical method, and of the 
connection as well as of the antithesis between the ideas of origin 
and validity. For we incontestably do learn from history — though 
it may be owing to what we add to history — and the past tendencies 
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of things often guide us to predict their future. No doubt our 
historical researches often fling their crude and incomplete results 
at us as if they were the beginning and end of the matter, but 
would not a more sympathetic and fruitful criticism proceed to 
reveal the metaphysical thread that holds together even the most 
disjointed of historical facts, and show that the mere chronicle Mr. 
Ritchie so rightly disparages is, strictly speaking, impossible, i.e., that 
all history implies at the least a causal relation in the temporal suc- 
cession of events ? 

Mr. Ritchie's third essay on the nature of Reality will not be 
unfamiliar to readers of the Philosophical Review (I, 3; II, 2), 
and this, together with the fact that I have already criticized it at 
length {Ibid. I, 5) will perhaps justify my present brevity. It is 
directed against philosophic adversaries, such as Hegelianism and 
Personality and Riddles of the Sphinx, both of which represent revolts 
against the tendency to reduce reality to thought, the individual to 
thought-determinations. There follows an extremely interesting 
essay on the Phaedo and the Platonic doctrine of immortality, which 
defends against Teichmuller the genuineness of Plato's belief, but at 
the same time concludes that Plato did not hold the soul immortal 
per se, but only as a member of the Ideal World, and as partaking 
in the divine nature. 

The political philosophy essays, which are models of careful 
investigation and lucid exposition, are permeated by the same 
apology for non-historical treatment. Thus Mr. Ritchie admits the 
unhistorical nature of the Social Contract, but thinks that the 17 th 
century thinkers, with the example of the Pilgrim Fathers before 
them, might well have believed it historical. And he quotes with 
approval M. FouilleVs doctrine that, though the social contract be 
no fact, society should yet be contractual. The paper on the Rights 
of Minorities will perhaps provoke most dissent, since, according to 
Mr. Ritchie, their only right seems to be that of turning themselves 
into a majority if they can. But as lack of space prevents my saying 
more, I must take leave of Mr. Ritchie's book with the remark that 
its shape and type, as well as its contents, render it a delightful one 

t0 read - F. C. S. Schiller. 

Psychologie du Peintre. Par Lucien Arreat. Paris, Alcan, 
1892. — pp. 267. 

Decidedly our generation is growing pedantic. Here is a book 
which thirty or forty years ago would have been entitled " Anecdotes 



